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AUTHOR'S NOTE 



The order of these plays follows the chronology of their 
writing, not that of their production. "The Eldest 
Son" was written — first of the three — in the early 
months of 1909. Accidents, happy and unhappy, have 
prevented its performance earlier than November, 1912. 



S ELDEST SON 



A DOMESTIC DRAMA IN THREE ACTS 



PERSONS OF THE PLAY 

Sib William Cheshire, a baronet 

Lady Cheshire, his wife 

Bill, their eldest son 

Harold, their second son 

Ronald Keith (in the Lancers), their son-in-law 

Christine (his wife), their eldest daughter 

Dot, their second daughter 

Joan, their third daughter 

Mabel Lanfarne, their guest 

The Reverend John Latter, engaged to Joan 

Old Studdenham, the head-keeper 

Freda Studdenham, the lady's-maid 

Young Dunning, the under-keeper 

Rose Taylor, a village girl 

Jackson, the butler 

Charles, a footman 

TIME: The present. The action passes on December 7 and 
S at the Cheshires* country house, in one of the shires. 

ACT I. SCENE I. The hall; before dinner. 

SCENE II. The hall; after dinner. 

ACT II. Lady Cheshire's morning room; after breakfast 

ACT III. The smoking-room; tea-time. 

A night elapses between Acts I. and II. 
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Dot. You little being ! 

Joan. [Flying towards the drawing-room, is overtaken 
at the door] Oh! Dot! You're pinching! 

As they disappear into the drawing-room, Ma- 
bel Lanfarne, a tall girl with a rather charm- 
ing Irish face, comes slowly down. And at sight 
of her Freda's whole "figure becomes set and 
meaning-full. 
Freda. For you, Miss Lanfarne, from my lady. 
Mabel. [In whose speech is a touch of wilful Irishry] 
How sweet! [Fastening the roses] And how are you, 
Freda? 
Freda. Very well, thank you. 
Mabel. And your father? Hope he's going to let 
me come out with the guns again. 
Freda. [Stolidly] He'll be delighted, I'm sure. 
Mabel. Ye-es! I haven't forgotten his face — last 
time. 

Freda. You stood with Mr. Bill. He's better to 
stand with than Mr. Harold, or Captain Keith? 
Mabel. He didn't touch a feather, that day. 
Freda. People don't when they're anxious to do their 
best. 

A gong sounds. And Mabel Lanfarne, giving 
Freda a rather inquisitive stare, moves on to the 
drawing-room. Left alone without the roses, 
Freda still lingers. At the slamming of a door 
above, and hasty footsteps, she shrinks back 
against the stairs. Bill runs down, and comes 
on her suddenly. He is a tall, good-looking 
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Bill. [Putting his hand on Joan's shoulder] Good 
luck, you two! Well mother? 

Lady Cheshire. WeU, my dear boy! Nice to see 
you at last. What a long time! 

She draws his arm through hers 9 and they move 
towards the dining-room. 

The curtain falls. 
The curtain rises again at once. 



SCENE n 

Christine, Lady Cheshire, Dot, Mabel Lanfarne, 
and Joan, are returning to the hall after dinner. 

Christine, [in a low voice] Mother, is it true about 
young Dunning and Rose Taylor ? 

Lady Cheshire. I'm afraid so, dear. 

Christine. But can't they be 

Dot. Ah! ah-h! [Christine and her mother are 
silent.] My child, I'm not the young person. 

Christine. No, of course not— only — [nodding to- 
wards Joan and Mabel]. 

Dot. Look here! This is just an instance of what I 
hate. 

Lady Cheshire. My dear ? Another one ? 

Dot. Yes, mother, and don't you pretend you don't 
understand, because you know you do. 

Christine. Instance ? Of what ? 

Joan and Mabel have ceased talking t and listen, 
still at the fire. 
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Dot. Well, mother, did you — I mean quite calmly ? 

Lady Cheshire. Yes, dear, quite calmly. 

Dot. Would you have married him if you hadn't? 
[Lady Cheshire shakes her head\ Then we're all 
agreed! 

Mabel. Except yourself. 

Dot. [Grimly] Even if I loved him, he might think 
himself hicky if I married him. 

Mabel. Indeed, and I'm not so sure. 

Dot. [Making a face at her] What I was going to 

Lady Cheshire. But don't you think, dear, you'd 
better not? 

Dot. Well, I won't say what I was going to say, but 
what I do say is — Why the devil 

Lady Cheshire. Quite so, Dot! 

Dot. [A Utile disconcerted.] If they're tired of each 
other, they ought not to marry, and if father's going to 
make them 

Christine. You don't understand in the least. It's 
for the sake of the 

Dot. Out with it, Old Sweetness! The approaching 
infant! God bless it! 

There is a sudden silence 9 for Keith and Latter 
are seen coming from the dining-room. 

Latter. That must be so, Bonny. 

Keith. No, John; not a bit of it! 

Latter. You don't think ! 

Keith. Good Gad, who wants to think after dinner! 

Dot. Come on! Let's play pool. [She turns at the 
bHUqrd-room door.] Look here! Rehearsal to-morrow is 
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Harold. [With a grimace] He is, Jackson, 

Jackson goes out to the dining-room. 

Keith. You've shot no pheasants vet, Studdenham ? 

Studdenham. No, sir. Only birds. We'll be doin' 
the spinneys and the home covert while you're down. 

Keith. I say, talkin' of spinneys 

He breaks off sharply, and goes out vrith Harold 
into the billiard-room. Sir William enters 
from the dining-room, applying a gold tooth- 
pick to his front teeth* 

Sir William. Ah! Studdenham. Bad business this, 
about young Dunning! 

Studdenham. Yes, Sir William. 

Sir William. He definitely refuses to marry her ? 

Studdenham. He does that. 

Sir William. That won't do, you know. What rea- 
son does he give ? 

Studdenham. Won't say other than that he don't 
want no more to do with her. 

Sir William. God bless me! That's not a reason. 
I can't have a keeper of mine playing fast and loose in 
the village like this. [Turning to Lady Cheshire, who 
has come in from the billiard-room] That affair of young 
Dunning's, my dear. 

Lady Cheshire. Oh! Yes! I'm so sorry, Studden- 
ham. The poor girl! 

Studdenham. [Respectfully] Fancy he's got a feeling 
she's not his equal, now, my lady. 

Lady Cheshire. [To herself] Yes, I suppose he has 
made her his superior. 
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Sir William. Well, now go along and take a day to 
think it over. 

Bill, who has sauntered moodily from the dining- 
room, stands by the stairs listening. Catching 
sight of him, Dunning raises his hand to his 
forelock. 
Dunning. Very good, Sir William. [He turns, fum- 
bles, and turns again] My old mother's dependent on 

me 

Sir William. Now, Dunning, I've no more to say. 

[Dunning goes sadly away under the stairs. 
Sir William. [Following] And look here! Just 

understand this [He too goes out. 

Bill, lighting a cigarette, has approached the 
writing-table. He looks very glum. The bill- 
iard-room door is flung open. Mabel Lan- 
farne appears, and makes him a little curtsey. 
Mabel. Against my will I am bidden to bring you 
in to pool. 
Bill. Sorry! I've got letters. 
Mabel. You seem to have become very conscien- 
tious. 

Bill. Oh! I don't know. 

Mabel. Do you remember the last day of the covert 
shooting? 
Bill. I do. 

Mabel. [Suddenly] What a pretty girl Freda Stud- 
denham's grown! 
Bill. Has she ? 
Mabel. "She walks in beauty.** 
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Sib William. You deliberately refuse! Go away, 
Dorothy. 

Lady Cheshire. [Resolutely] I haven't seen Bill for 
two months. 

Sib William. What! [Hesitating] Well — we must 
talk it over again. 

Lady Cheshire. Come to the billiard-room, both of 
you! Bill, do finish those letters! 

With a deft movement she draws Sib William 
toward the billiard-room, and glances bach at 
Bill before going out, but he has turned to the 
writing -table. When the door is closed, Bill 
looks into trie drawing-room, then opens the door 
under the stairs; and baching away towards the 
writing-table, sits down there, and takes up a 
pen. Freda who has evidently been waiting, 
comes in and stands by the table. 
Bill. I say, this is dangerous, you know. 
Freda. Yes — but I must. 

Bill. Well, then — [With natural recklessness] Aren't 
you going to kiss me ? 

Without moving she looks at him with a sort of 
miserable inquiry. 
Bill. Do you know you haven't seen me for eight 
weeks? 

Freda. Quite — long enough — for you to have forgot- 
ten. 

Bill. Forgotten! I don't forget people so soon. 

Freda. No? 

BhjL. What's the matter with you, Freda ? 
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Bill. Do 70a mean this? [She bows her head* 

Bill. Good God! 

Freda. Father brought me up not to whine. Like 
the puppies when they hold them up by their tails. 
[With a sudden break in her voice] Oh! Bill! 

Bill. [With hie head down, seizing her hands] Freda! 

[He breaks away from her towards the fire] Good God! 

She stands looking at him, then quietly slips away 

by the door under the staircase. Bill turns to 

speak to her, and sees that she has gone. He 

walks up to the fireplace, and grips the mantel* 

piece. 

Bill. By Jove! This is ! 

The curtain falls. 



ACT II 

The scene is Lady Cheshire's morning room, at ten 
o'clock on the following day. It is a pretty room* 
with white panelled walls; and chrysanthemums and 
carmine lilies in bowls, A large bow window over- 
looks the park under a sou' -westerly sky. A piano 
stands open; a fire is burning; and the morning's 
correspondence is scattered on a writing4able. Doors 
opposite each other lead to the maid's workroom, and 
to a corridor. Lady Cheshire is standing in the 
middle of the room, looking at an opera cloak, which 
Freda is holding out. 
Lady Cheshire. Well, Freda, suppose you just give 
it up! 
Freda. I don't like to be beaten. 
Lady Cheshire. You're not to worry over your 
work. And by the way, I promised your father to 
make you eat more. [Freda smiles. 

Lady Cheshire. It's all very well to smile. You 
want bracing up. Now don't be naughty. I shall 
give you a tonic. And I think you had better put that 
cloak away. 
Freda. I'd rather have one more try, my lady. 
Lady Cheshire. [Sitting down at her writing4able] 
Very well. 

Freda goes out into her workroom, as Jackson 

comes in from the corridor. 

31 
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after me! [Then with a sudden change to a sort of stern 
gravity] Can you ? You'll feel that when I've gone. 

They stand quite still, looking into each other* s 
eyes and Freda, who has opened the door oj 
the workroom stares at them. 
Mabel. [Seeing her] Here's the stile. Adieu, Mon- 
sieur le taureaul 

She puts her hand behind her, opens the door, and 
slips through, leaving Bill to turn, following 
the direction of her eyes, and see Freda with 
the cloak still in her hand. 
Bill. [Slowly walking towards her] I haven't slept 
all night. 
Freda. No? 
Bill. Have you been thinking it over? 

[Freda gives a bitter little laugh. 
Bill. Don't! We must make a plan. I'll get you 
away. I won't let you suffer. I swear I won't. 
Freda. That will be clever. 

Bill. I wish to Heaven my affairs weren't in such a 
mess. 
Freda. I shall be — all — right, thank you. 
Bill. You must think me a blackguard. [She shakes 
her head] Abuse me — say something! Don't look like 
that! 
Freda. Were you ever really fond cf me ? 
Bill. Of course I was, I am now. Give me your 
hands. 

She looks at him, then drags her hands from hist 
and covers her face. 
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Christine. Mother! What ? 



But Lady Cheshire waves the question aside, 
fosses her daughter \ and goes out into the cor- 
ridor. The sound of a motor car is heard. 

Joan. [Running to the window] They've started — 1 
—Chris! What is it? Dot? 

Dot. Bill, and her! 

Joan. But what? 

Dot. [Gloomily] Heaven knows! Go away, you're 
not fit for this. 

Joan. [Aghast] I am fit 

Dor. I think not 

Joan. Chris? 

Christine. [In a hard voice] Mother ought to have 
told us. 

Joan. It can't be very awful. Freda's so good. 

Dot. Call yourself in love, you milk-and-water — 
kitten! 

Christine. It's horrible, not knowing anything! I 
wish Ronny hadn't gone. 

Joan. Shall I fetch John ? 

Dor. John! 

Christine. Perhaps Harold knows. 

Joan. He went out with Studdenham. 

Dor. It's always like this, women kept in blinkers. 
Rose-leaves and humbug! That awful old man! 

Joan. Dot! 

Christine. Don't talk of father like that! 

Dot. Well, he is! And Bill will be just like him at 
fifty! Heaven help Freda, whatever she's done! I'd 
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Harold. [Pacing up and dawn in kis turn] Rat in a 
cage is a fool to him. This is the sort of thing you read 
of in hooks, John! What price jour argument with 
Ronny now ? Well, it's not too late for you luckily. 

Latter. What do you mean? 

Harold. You needn't connect yourself with this ec- 
centric family! 

Latter. I'm not a bounder, Harold. 

Harold. Good! 

Latter. It's terrible for your sisters. 

Harold. Deuced lucky we haven't a lot of people 
staying here! Poor mother! John, I feel awfully bad 
about this. If something isn't done, pretty mess I shall 
be in. 

Latter. How? 

Harold. There's no entafl. If the Governor cuts 
Bill off, it'll all come to me. 

Latter. Oh! 

Harold. Poor old Bill! I say, the play! Nemesis! 
What? Moral! Caste don't matter. Got us fairly on 
the hop. 

Latter. It's too bad of Bill. It really is. He's be- 
haved disgracefully. 

Harold. [Warmly] Well! There are thousands of 
fellows who'd never dream of sticking to the girl, con- 
sidering what it means. 

Latter. Perfectly disgusting! 

Harold. Hang you, John ! Haven't you any human 
sympathy? Don't you know how these things come 
about? It's like a spark in a straw-yard. 



THE LITTLE DREAM 

AN ALLEGORY IN SIX SCENES 



CHARACTERS 

Sbblchbn, a mountain girl 
Lamond, a climber 
Felsman, a guide 

CHARACTERS IN THE DREAM 

The Great Horn} 

The Cow Horn > mountains 

The Wind Horn j 

The Edelweiss } 

The Alpbnrosb f ^ 

The Gentian >jwniwri 

The Mountain Dandelion J 

VOICES AND FIGURES IN THE DREAM 

Cowbells The Form of what is made 

Mountain Air bt work 

Far View of Italy Death bt Slumber 

Distant Flume of Steam Death bt Drowning 

Things in Books Flower Children 

Moth Children Goatherd 

Three Dancing Youths Goat Bots 

Three Dancing Girls Goat God 

The Forms of Workers The Forms of Sleep 



SCENE I 



It is put after sunset of an August evening. The 

is a room m a mountain hut, furnished only with 
a table, benches, and a low broad window seaL 
Through this window three rocky peaks are seen by 
thelightof a moon, which U slowly whitening the laM 
hues of sunset. An oU lamp is burning. Sku/ttkx, 
a mountain girl* eighteen years old, is humming a 
folk-song, and putting away in a cupboard freshly 
washed soup-bowls and glasses. She is dressed in 
a tight-fitting black velvet bodice, square-cut at the 
neck, and partly filled in with a gay handkerchief, 
coloured rose-pink, blue, and golden, like the alpcn- 
rose, the gentian, and the mountain dandelion: 
alabaster beads, pale as edelweiss, are round her 
throat; her stiffened, white linen sleeves finish at 
the elbow; and her full well-worn skirt is of gentian 
blue. The two thick plaits of her hair are crossed, 
and turned round her head. As she puts away the 
last bowl, there is a knock; and Lamond opens the 
outer door. He is young, tanned, and good-looking, 
dressed like a climber, and carries a plaid, a ruck* 
sack, and an ice-axe. 

Lamond. Good evening! 

Seelchen. Good evening, gentle Sir! 

3 
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Seelchen. [Bnaikkss] The Cow Horn! He is 
spe l lin g — for Fefaman and the mountains. It b the 
half of mj heart! 

The Flowers laugh happily. 
The Cow Horn. I stalk the eternal hflfe— I drink 
the monntain snows. Mv eves are the colour of burned 
wine; in them fires melancholy. The lowing of the 
kine, the wind, the sound of falling rocks, the running 
of the torrents; no other talk know L Thoughts sim- 
ple, and blood hot, strength huge — the doak of gravity. 
Seelchex. Yes, yes! I want him. He is strong! 
The voice* of Cowbells and Mountain Alb 
cry out together: 
"Clinkd-dink! Clinkel-dinkr 
"Mountain air! Mountain air!" 
The Cow Horn. Little soul! Hold to me! Love 
me! Live with me under the stars! 

Seelchen. [Below her breath] I am afraid. 

And suddenly the Peak of The Wine Horn 
speaks in a youth's voice. 
The Wine Horn. I am the will o' the wisp that 
dances thro 9 the streets; I am the cooing dove of 
Town3, from the plane trees and the chestnuts' shade. 
From day to day all changes, where I burn my incense 
to my thousand little gods. In white palaces I dwell, 
and passionate dark alleys. The life of men in crowds 
is mine — of lamplight in the streets at dawn. [Softly] 
I have a thousand loves, and never one too long; for 
I am nimbler than your heifers playing in the sun- 
shine. 
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babe, half courage and half sleep. There is a hidden 
rhythm. Change, Quietude. Chance, Certainty. The 
One, The Many. Burn on — thou pretty flame, trying 
to eat the world! Thou shalt come to me at last, my 
tittle soul! 

The Voices and The Flower-Bells peal out 
Seelchen, enraptured, stretches her arms to 
embrace the sight and sound, but aU fades 
dovdy into dark sleep. 



SCENE III 

The dark scene again becomes glamorous. Seelchen w 
seen with her hand stretched out towards the Piazza 
of a little town 9 with a plane tree on one side, a 
watt on the other ', and from the open doorway of 
an Inn a pale path of light. Over the Inn hangs 
a full golden moon. Against the wall, under the 
glimmer of a lamp, leans a youth with the face of 
The Wine Horn, in a crimson cloak, thrumming 
a mandolin, and singing: 

"Little star soul 

Through the frost fields of night 

Roaming alone, disconsolate— 

From out the cold 

I call thee in — 

Striking my dark mandolin—- 

Beneath this moon of gold." 
From the Inn comes a burst of laughter, and the 
sound of dancing. 

Seelchen. [Whispering] It is the big world! 

The Youth of The Wine Horn sings on: 
"Pretty grey moth, 
Where the strange candles shine. 
Seeking for warmth, so desperate^ 
17 
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Seelchen. Shall I be safe ? 

Lamond. What is safety? Are you safe in your 
mountains ? 
Seelchen. Where am I, here ? 
Lamond. The Town. 

Smiling he points to the doorway. And silent 
as shadows there come dancing out, two by 
two 9 two girls and two youths. The first 
girl is dressed in white satin and jewels; and 
the first youth in black velvet. The second 
girl is in rags, and a shawl; and the second 
youth in shirt and corduroys. They dance 
gravely, each couple as if in a world apart. 

Seelchen. [Whispering] In the mountains all dance 
together. Do they never change partners ? 

Lamond. How could they, little one? Those are 
rich, these poor. But see! 

A Corybantic Couple come dancing forth. 
The girl has bare limbs, a flame-coloured 
shift, and hair bound with red flowers; the 
youth wears a panther-skin. They pursue 
not only each other, but the other girls and 
youths. For a moment all is a furious med- 
ley. Then the Corybantic Couple vanish into 
the Inn, and the first two couples are left, 
slowly, solemnly dancing, apart from each 
other as before. 

Seelchen. [Shuddering] Shall I one day dance like 
that? 
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Seelchen. What is it standing on ? I cannot see. 
Unseen, The Wine Horn's mandolin twang* 
out. 
Lamond. For that do not look, little souL 
Seelchen. Can it not walk ? [He shakes his head\ 
Is that all they make here with their sadness ? 

But again the mandolin twangs owl; the shutters 
Jail over the houses; the door of the Inn grows 
dark. 

Lamond. What is it, then, you would have? Is it 
learning? There are books here, that, piled on each 
other, would reach to the stars! [But Seelchen shakes 
her head] There is religion so deep that no man knows 
what it means. [But Seelchen shakes her head] There 
is religion so shallow, you may have it by turning a 
handle. We have everything. 

Seelchen. Is God here? 

Lamond. Who knows? Is God with your goats? 
[But Seelchen shakes her head] What then do you 
want? 

Seelchen. Life. 

The mandolin twangs out. 

Lamond. [Pointing to his breast] There is but one 
road to life — 

Seelchen. Ah! but I do not love. 

Lamond. When a feather flies, is it not loving the 
wind — the unknown? When the day brings not new 
things, we are children of sorrow. If darkness and 
light did not change, could we breathe? Child! To 
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The dusky bees of 'passing years — 
Canst see them, soul of mine — 
From flower and flower supping tears, 
And pale sweet honey wine? 

[His voice grows strange and passionate] 

O flame that treads the marsh of time, 

Flitting for ever low, 

Where, through the black enchanted slime* 

We, desperate, following go — 

Untimely fire, we bid thee stay! 

Into dark air above, 

The golden gipsy thins away— 

So has it been with lovel" 

While he is singing, the moon grows pale, and 
dies. It falls dark, save for the glimmer of 
the lamp beneath which he stands. But as 
his song ends, the dawn breaks over the houses, 
the lamp goes out — The Wine Horn becomes 
shadow. Then from the doorway of the Inn, 
in the chill grey light Seelchen comes forth. 
She is pale, as if wan with living; her eyes 
like pitch against the powdery whiteness of 
her face. 

Seelchen. My heart is old. 

But as she speaks, from far away is heard a 
faint chiming of Cowbells; and while she 
stands listening, Lamond appears in the door* 
way of the Inn. 
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Seelchen. [Releasing herself] Poor heart — I am 
gone! 

Lamond. It is dark. [He covers his face with his 
cloak]. 

Then as Seelchen reaches the Shepherd of The 
Cow Horn, there is blown a long note of a 
pipe; the scene falls back; and there rises 
a far, continual, mingled sound of Cowbells, 
and Flower Bells f and Pipes. 



SCENE IV 

The scene slowly brightens with the misty flush of dawn. 
Seelchen stands on a green alp, with all around 9 
nothing but blue sky. A slip of a crescent moon is 
lying on her back. On a low rock sits a brown- 
faced Goatherd blowing on a pipe 9 and the four 
Flower-children are dancing in their shifts of grey- 
white, and blue, rose-pink, and burnt-gold. Their 
bells are ringing, as they pelt each other with 
flowers of their own colours; and each in turn, 
wheeling, flings one flower at Seelchen, who puts 
them to her lips and eyes. 
Seelchen. The dew! [She moves towards the rock] 
Goatherd! 

But The Flowers encircle him; and when they 

wheel away he has vanished. She turns to 

The Flowers, but they too vanish. The 

veils of mist are rising. 

Seelchen. Gone! [She rubs her eyes; then turning 

once more to the rock, sees Felsman standing there, with 

his arms folded] Thou! 

Felsman. So thou hast come — like a sick heifer to 
be healed. Was it good in the Town — that kept thee 
so long? 

Seelchen. I do not regret* 
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Seelchen. Fear not! I go ever onward. 
Felsman. Do not leave me to the wind in the rocks! 
Without thee love is dead, and I must die. 
Seelchen. Poor heart! I am gone. 
Felsman. [Crouching against the rock] It is cold. 
At the blowing of the Shepherd's pipe, The Cow 
Horn stretches forth his hand to her. The 
mandolin twangs out, and The Wine Horn 
holds ovi his hand. She stands unmoving. 
Seelchen. Companions, I must go. In a moment 
it will be dawn. 

Xn silence The Cow Horn and The Wine 
Horn cover their faces. The false dawn dies. 
It falls quite dark. 



SCENE V 

Then a faint glow stealing up, lights the snowy head of 
The Great Horn, and streams forth on Seelchen. 
To either side of that path of tight, like shadows* 
The Cow Horn and The Wine Horn stand with 
cloaked heads. 

Seelchen. Great One! I oome! 

The Peak of The Great Horn speaks in a 
far-away voice, growing, with the tight, 
clearer and stronger. 

Wandering flame, thou restless fever 
Burning all things, regretting none; 
The winds of fate are stilled for ever ■ 
Thy little generous life is done, 
And all Us wistful wonderings cease! 
Thou traveller to the tiddess sea, 
Where light and dark, and change and peace. 
Are One — Come, tittle soul, to Mystery! 

Seelchen, falling on her knees, hows her head 
to the ground. The glow slowly fades till the 
is Hack* 
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Sweedle goes out into the partners 9 room with 
the 'pass-hook. 

Cokeson. [Looking round at Ruth] The young 
man's out. [Suspiciously] State your business, please. 

Ruth. [Who speaks in a matter-of-fact voice, and 
with a slight West-Country accent] It's a personal 
matter, sir. 

Cokeson. We don't allow private callers here. 
Will you leave a message ? 

Ruth. I'd rather see him, please. 

She narrows her dark eyes and gives him a 
honeyed look, 

Cokeson. [Expanding] It's all against the rules. 
Suppose I had my friends here to see me! It'd never 
do! 

Ruth. No, sir. 

Cokeson. [A little taken aback] Exactly! And here 
you are wanting to see a junior clerk! 

Ruth. Yes, sir; I must see him. 

Cokeson. [Turning full round to her with a sort of 
outraged interest] But this is a lawyer's office. Go to 
his private address. 

Ruth. He's not there. 

Cokeson. [Uneasy] Are you related to the party? 

Ruth. No, sir. 

Cokeson. [In real embarrassment] I don't know 
what to say. It's no affair of the office. 

Ruth. But what am I to do ? 

Cokeson. Dear me! I can't tell you that. 
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There is silence. He takes out his handkerchief 
and mops the sweat from his face. Going 
back blindly to his table, siis down* and 
dares blankly at his lunch. 

The curtain falls. 
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Judge. Very well. 

Frome. In these circumstances, what alternatives 
were left to her? She could either go on living with 
this drunkard, in terror of her life; or she could apply 
to the Court for a separation order. Well, gentlemen, 
my experience of such cases assures me that this would 
have given her very insufficient protection from the 
violence of such a man; and even u effectual would very 
likely have reduced her either to the workhouse or 
the streets — for it's not easy, as she is now finding, 
for an unskilled woman without means of livelihood 
to support herself and her children without resorting 
either to the Poor Law or — to speak quite plainly — to 
the sale of her body. 

Judge. You are ranging rather far, Mr. Frome. 

Frome. I shall fire point-blank in a minute, my 
frrd. 

Judge. Let us hope so. 

Frome. Now, gentlemen, mark — and this is what 
I have been leading up to — this woman will tell you, 
and the prisoner will confirm her, that, confronted 
with such alternatives, she set her whole hopes on 
himself, knowing the feeling with which she had 
inspired him. She saw a way out of her misery by 
going with him to a new country, where they would 
both be unknown, and might pass as husband and 
wife. This was a desperate and, as my friend Mr. 
Cleaver will no doubt call it, an immoral resolution; 
but, as a fact, the minds of both of them were con- 
stantly turned towards it One wrong is nc excuo* 
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Cokeson. Two years. No, I'm wrong there — all 
but seventeen days. 

Frome. Had you him under your eye all that 
time? 

Cokeson. Except Sundays and holidays. 

Frome. Quite so. Let us hear, please, what you 
have to say about his general character during those 
two years. 

Cokeson. [Confidentially to the jury* and as if a 
little surprised at being asked] He was a nice, pleasant- 
spoken young man. I'd no fault to find with him — 
quite the contrary. It was a great surprise to me 
when he did a thing like that. 

Frome. Did he ever give you reason to suspect his 
honesty? 

Cokeson. No! To have dishonesty in our office, 
that'd never do. 

Frome. I'm sure the jury fully appreciate that, 
Mr. Cokeson. 

Cokeson. Every man of business knows that 
honesty's the sign qua non. 

Frome. Do you give him a good character all 
round, or do you not ? 

Cokeson. [Turning to the Judge] Certainly. We 
were all very jolly and pleasant together, until this 
happened. Quite upset me. 

Frome. Now, coming to the morning of the 7th of 
July, the morning on which the cheque was altered. 
What have you to say about his demeanour that 
morning? 
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Frome. And what did he answer? 

Cokeson. Stared at me. It wasn't nice. 

The Judge. Stared at you ? Isn't that a very 
common practice? 

Cokeson. Ye-es, but it was the look in his eyes. I 
can't explain my meaning — it was funny. 

Frome. Had you ever seen such a look in his eyes 
before? 

Cokeson. No. If I had I should have spoken to 
the partners. We can't have anything eccentric in 
our profession. 

The Judge. Did you speak to them on that oc- 
casion? 

Cokeson. [Confidentially] Well, I didn't like to 
trouble them about prime facey evidence. 

Frome. But it made a very distinct impression on 
your mind ? 

Cokeson. Ye-es. The clerk Davis could have told 
you the same. 

Frome. Quite so. It's very unfortunate that we've 
not got him here. Now can you tell me of the morning 
on which the discovery of the forgery was made? 
That would be the 18th. Did anything happen that 
morning? 

Cokeson. [With his hand to his ear] I'm a little 
deaf. 

Frome. Was there anything in the course of that 
morning — I mean before the discovery — that caught 
your attention ? 

Cokeson. Ye-es — a woman. 
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Cokeson. No! He was always clean and quiet. 
Frome. That will do, thank you. 

Cokeson turns blandly to the Judge, as though 
to rebuke counsel for not remembering that 
the Judge might wish to have a chance; 
arriving at the conclusion that he is to be 
asked nothing further, he turns and descends 
from the box, and sits down next to James 
and Walter. 

Frome. Ruth Honeywill. 

Ruth comes into court, and takes her stand 
stoically in the witness-box. She is sworn. 

Frome. What is your name, please? 

Ruth. Ruth Honeywill. 

Frome. How old are you ? 

Ruth. Twenty-six. 

Frome. You are a married woman, living with your 
husband ? A little louder. 

Ruth. No, sir; not since July. 

Frome. Have you any children ? 

Ruth. Yes, sir, two. 

Frome. Are they living with you ? 

Ruth. Yes, sir. 

Frome. You know the prisoner? 

Ruth. [Looking at him] Yes. 

Frome. What was the nature of your relations with 
him? 

Ruth. We were friends. 

The Judge. Friends ? 
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Frome. Now, do you remember the morning of 
Friday, July 7th? 

Ruth. Yes. 

Frome. Why? 

Ruth. My husband nearly strangled me that 
morning. 

The Judge. Nearly strangled you! 

Ruth. [Bovring her head] Yes, my lord. 

Frome. With his hands, or ? 

Ruth. Yes, I just managed to get away from 
him. I went straight to my friend. It was eight 
o'clock. 

The Judge. In the morning? Your husband was 
not under the influence of liquor then ? 

Ruth. It wasn't always that. 

Frome. In what condition were you ? 

Ruth. In very bad condition, sir. My dress was 
torn, and I was half choking. 

Frome. Did you tell your friend what had hap- 
pened? 

Ruth. Yes. I wish I never had. 

Frome. It upset him ? 

Ruth. Dreadfully. 

Frome. Did he ever speak to you about a cheque? 

Ruth. Never. 

Frome. Did he ever give you any money? 

Ruth. Yes. 

Frome. When was that? 

Ruth. On Saturday. 

Frome. The 8th? 
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Ruth. Yes. 

Frome. His reason, even ? 

Ruth. For a moment like, I think it would. 

Frome. Was he very much upset that Friday morn- 
ing, or was he fairly calm ? 

Ruth. Dreadfully upset. I could hardly bear to 
let him go from me. 

Frome. Do you still love him ? 

Ruth. [With her eyes on Falder] He's ruined 
himself for me. 

Frome. Thank you. 

He sits down. Ruth remains stoically upright 
in the witness-box. 

Cleaver. [In a considerate voice] When you left 
him on the morning of Friday the 7th you would not 
say that he was out of his mind, I suppose ? 

Ruth. No, sir. 

Cleaver. Thank you; I've no further questions to 
ask you. 

Ruth. [Bending a little forward to the jury] I would 
have done the same for him; I would indeed. 

The Judge. Please, please! You say your married 
life is an unhappy one ? Faults on both sides ? 

Ruth. Only that I never bowed down to him. I 
don't see why I should, sir, not to a man like that. 

The Judge. You refused to obey him? 

Ruth. [Avoiding the question] I've always studied 
him to keep things nice. 

The Judge. Until you met the prisoner — was 
that it? 
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Falder. It couldn't have been four minutes, sir, be- 
cause I ran all the way. 

Frome. During those four minutes you say you 
remember nothing? 

Falder. No, sir; only that I ran. 

Frome. Not even adding the t y and the nought ? 

Falder. No, sir. I don't really. 

Frome sits down, and Cleaver rises. 

Cleaver. But you remember running, do you ? 

Falder. I was all out of breath when I got to the 
bank. 

Cleaver. And you don't remember altering the 
cheque ? 

Falder. [Faintly] No, sir. 

Cleaver. Divested of the romantic glamour which 
my friend is casting over the case, is this anything 
but an ordinary forgery ? Come. 

Falder. I was half frantic all that morning, sir. 

Cleaver. Now, now! You don't deny that the 
ty and the nought were so like the rest of the hand- 
writing as to thoroughly deceive the cashier? 

Falder. It was an accident. 

Cleaver. [Cheerfully] Queer sort of accident, wasn't 
it ? On which day did you alter the counterfoil ? 

Falder. [Hanging his head] On the Wednesday 
morning. 

Cleaver. Was that an accident too ? 

Falder. [Faintly] No. 

Cleaver. To do that you had to watch your oppor- 
tunity, I suppose ? 
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Frome. I might remind your lordship that as Mr. 
Walter How had the cheque-book in his pocket till 
after Davis had sailed, if the discovery had been 
made only one day later Falder himself would have 
left, and suspicion would have attached to him, and 
not to Davis, from the beginning. 

The Judge. The question is whether the prisoner 
knew that suspicion would light on himself, and not 
on Davis. [To Falder sharply] Did you know that 
Mr. Walter How had the cheque-book till after Davis 
had sailed? 

Falder. I — I — thought — he 

The Judge. Now speak the truth — yes or no! 

Falder. [Very low] No, my lord. I had no means 
of knowing. 

The Judge. That disposes of your point, Mr. 
Frcme. 

[Frome bows to the Judge. 

Cleaver. Has any aberration of this nature ever 
attacked you before ? 

Falder. [Faintly] No, sir. 

Cleaver. You had recovered sufficiently to go back 
to your work that afternoon ? 

Falder. Yes, I had to take the money back. 

Cleaver. You mean the nine pounds. Your wits 
were sufficiently keen for you to remember that? 
And you still persist in saying you don't remember 
altering this cheque. [He sits down. 

Falder. If I hadn't been mad I should never 
have had the courage. 
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The Judge. I shall sit rather late to-day. Call the 
next case. 

Clerk of Assize. [To a warder] Put up John 
Booley. 

To cries of "Witnesses in the case of Booley": 

The curtain falls. 



ACT III 

SCENE I 

A prison. A plainly furnished room, with two large 
barred windows, overlooking the prisoners* exercise 
yard, where men, in yellow clothes marked with 
arrows, and yellow brimless caps, are seen in single 
file at a distance of four yards from each other, 
walking rapidly on serpentine white lines marked 
on the concrete floor of the yard. Two warders in 
blue uniforms, with peaked caps and swords, are 
stationed amongst them. The room has distempered 
walls, a bookcase with numerous official-looking 
books, a cupboard between the windows, a plan of 
the prison on the wall, a writing4able covered with 
documents. It is Christmas Eve. 

The Governor, a neat, grave-looking man, with a trim, 
fair moustache, the eyes of a theorist, and grizzled 
hair, receding from the temples, is standing close 
to this writing-table looking at a sort of rough saw 
made out of a piece of metal. The hand in which 
he holds it is gloved, for two fingers are missing. 
She chifi. warder, Ww ag gR, a tall, thin, military* 
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pined in this beating, and the sound swells tUl it 
seems to have entered the very cell. He suddenly 
raises his clenched fists. Panting violently t he 
flings himself at his door, and beats on it. 

Ttoe curtain fuus. 



ACT XV 

The scene is again Cokeson's room, at a few minutes to 
ten of a March morning, two years later. The doors 
are all open. Sweedle, now blessed with a sprout- 
ing moustache, is getting the offices ready. He 
arranges papers on Cokeson's table; then goes to a 
covered washstand, raises the lid, and looks at him- 
self in tht mirror. While he is gazing his fill 
Ruth Honeywill comes in through the outer 
office and stands in the doorway. There seems a 
kind of exultation and excitement behind her ha- 
bitual impassivity. 

Sweedle. [Suddenly seeing her, and dropping the 
lid of the washstand with a bang] Hello! It's you! 

Ruth. Yes. 

Sweedle. There's only me here! They don't 
waste their time hurrying down in the morning. Why, 
it must be two years since we had the pleasure of seeing 
you. [Nervously] What have you been doing with 
yourself ? 

Ruth. [Sardonically] Living. 

Sweedle. [Impressed] If you want to see him 
[he points to Cokeson's chair], he'll be here directly 
— never misses — not much. [Delicately] I hope our 
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Cokeson. [With fearful curiosity] Why, what hap- 
pened then ? 

Ruth. [With a laugh] My employer happened 
then — he's happened ever since. 

Cokeson. Dear! Oh dear! I never came across a 
thing like this. 

Ruth. [Dully] He's treated me all right. But 
I've done with that. [Suddenly her lips begin to 
quiver, and she hides them with the back of her hand] 
I never thought I'd see him again, you see. It was 
just a chance I met him by Hyde Park. We went in 
there and sat down, and he told me all about himself. 
Oh! Mr. Cokeson, give him another chance. 

Cokeson. [Greatly disturbed] Then you've both lost 
your livings! What a horrible position! ** 

Ruth. If he could only get here — where there's 
nothing to find out about him! 

Cokeson. We can't have anything derogative to the 
firm. 

Ruth. I've no one else to go to. 

Cokeson. I'll speak to the partners, but I don't 
think they'll take him, under the circumstances. I 
don't really. 

Ruth. He came with me; he's down there in the 
street. [She points to the window. 

Cokeson. [On his dignity] He shouldn't have done 
that until he's sent for. [Then softening at the look on 
her face] We've got a vacancy, as it happens, but I 
can't promise anything. 

Ruth. It would be the saving of him. 
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Cokeson. [Hurriedly] You don't take me, Mr. 
Walter. I have my reasons. 

Falder. [From the window] She's down there, sir. 
Will you see her ? I can beckon to her from here. 

Walter hesitates, and looks pom Cokeson to 
James. 

James. [With a sharp nod] Yes, let her come. 

Falder beckons from the window. 

Cokeson. [In a low fluster to James and Walter] 
No, Mr. James. She's not been quite what she 
ought to ha' been, while this young man's been away. 
She's lost her chance. We can't consult how to 
swindle the Law. 

Falder has come from the window. The 
three men look at him in a sort of awed 
silence. 

Falder. [With instinctive apprehension of some 
change — looking from one to the other] There's been 
nothing between us, sir, to prevent it. . • . What I 
said at the trial was true. And last night we only 
just sat in the Park. 

Sweedle comes in from the outer office. 

Cokeson. What is it ? 

Sweedle. Mrs. Honeywill. [There is silence. 

James. Show her in. 

Ruth comes slowly in, and stands stoically 
with Falder on one side and the three 
men on the other. No one speaks. Coke- 
son turns to his table, bending over hi* 
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Walter. [With despair] That finishes him. It'll 
go on for ever now. 

Sweedle can be seen staring through the 

outer door. There are sounds of footsteps 

descending the stone stairs; suddenly a dull 

thud, a faint "My God!" in Wister's voice. 

James. What's that ? 

Sweedle dashes forward. The door swings 
to behind him. There is dead silence. 

Walter. [Starting forward to the inner room] The 
woman — she's fainting! 

He and Cokeson support the fainting Ruth 
from the doorway of the clerks 9 room. 

Cokeson. [Distracted] Here, my dear! There, there! 
Walter. Have you any brandy ? 
Cokeson. I've got sherry. 
Walter. Get it, then. Quick! 

He places Ruth in a chair — which James has 
dragged forward. 

Cokeson. [With sherry] Here! It's good strong 

sherry. [They try to force the sherry between her lips. 

There is the sound of feet, and they slop to 

listen. 
The outer door is reopened — Wister and 
Sweedle are seen carrying some burden. 

James. [Hurrying forward] What is it ? 

They lay the burden down in the outer office, 
out of sight, and all but Ruth cluster round 
it, speaking in hushed voices. 
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Cokeson. No one'll touch him now! Never again! 
He's safe with gentle Jesus! 

Ruth stands as though turned to stone in the 
doorway staring at Cokeson, who y bending 
humbly before her, holds out his hand as one 
would to a lost dog. 

The curtain falls* 



